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IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 


“ The ranks of the English army are filled with volunteers; all trades 
and occupations in civil life are carried on by volunteers; the crews of 
English merchant-shipsare likewise formed of men where engagements have 
been entered into of their own free-will. How comes it, that the profession 
of a British man-of-war’s-man is the only one which, full of honour and 
excitement though it be, has not been considered by those who manage the 
maritime interests of the nation as capable of supplying its own wants 
through a fair and liberal address to the understandings of the naval com- 
munity.” — Times. 


Tae journal which put this question, has given us several able 
articles of late on the subject of impressment and naval discipline. 
The nature of our paper does not permit us to enter into the par- 
ticulars that gave rise to them; but we may answer the question. 
The reason we conceive to be this, (and the putters of the ques- 
tion are doubtless aware ef it); that those who have managed 
the maritime interests of the nation have had a very poor opinion of 
the seamen, and a strong sympathy with the rank and the dicta- 
torial propensities of the officers. “ The ranks of the English 
army are filled with volunteers :” true, because the service is not so 
abhorrent from the nature of creatures born on dry land; because 
there is a temptation in the red clothes and the drum; and because 
recruiting parties come in the way of idleness, and discontent and 
poverty. 
the scourge whistles as much among the ranks, as the nature of the 


But the dictatorial power is strongly kept up in the army: 


service allows (the other day there was a frightful instance of it): 
in short, in this, as in every other instance, where the aristocracy 
have the management, their aristocratical feelings come into play, 
at least as much as their understandings; and in the struggle 
between proud habitual will, with self-love on its side, and invo- 
luntary superinduced reason, with a suspicion of its jacobinical 





THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 

An Utilitarian Catechism, 8vo. London, Effingham Wilson. 
WE have been greatly pleased with this pamphlet, as far as we 
have gone into it, on account of its ardent love of truth, and the 
willingness of the author to forego every praise but that one. His 
opinions sometimes appear to be deficient in consistency and 
depth, as where he speaks of knavery and wickedness, in contra- 
distinction to error ; and in his wish to be impartial, supposes that 
Hampden and Charles I. were actuated by an equal measure of 
patriotism. Should he not have said, that knaves and fools, patriots, 
born tyrants, Hampdens and Charleses, are all alike human beings, 
more or less modified by circumstance, and whose interest it is, one 
and all, to discover what is best? A little while after, speaking of 
Charles, he alludes to the story of Ahab and the vineyard. He 
dces not seem to have been aware, that it was an action precisely 
of the Ahab sort, which is said to have produced the first heats be- 
tween Charles and his gentry. See the story of the hunting-park in 
the first volume of Clarendon’s Rebellion. 

These however are small blemishes in a writer who by his love of 
truth corrects himself, in a manner, as he proceeds, and the object 
of whom is not so much to teach others, as to set them thinking 
upon the great principle of the school of which he is a disciple, We 
heartily recommend his pamphlet to out readers for that purpose, and 
again cannot help expressing our esteem and regard for the man 
(whoever he is) whose preference of the truth above all things, 
and the amiable manner in which he has shewn it, so well accord 
with the grace and spirit of the times, and shew he so well under- 
stands the necessities of the world, 

“‘ The first philosopher who brought the principle of Utility, as 














tendencies, it is too clear which of the combatants is likely to get 
the better. Oaths, imperious orders, contempt, a notion of im- 
measurable distance between a man with bullion on his shoulders 
and a man with none, are held good and sufficing reasons among 
the majority of naval officers for doing what they please. The 
letter of this folly may be condemned at head-quarters, but the 
spirit of it would not be what it is, unless it held itself to resemble 
that of its superiors; and such, more or less, has justly been pro- 
claimed to be the spirit of the English aristocracy. It is because 
the English aristocracy are a supercilious, dictatorial, exacting, and 
ill-informed race, that all orders and degrees of men connected 
with rank and power partake of their errors, and do not desire to 
rule in any other spirit. “ Oh give ’em the lash,”’—is an answer to 
volumes of reasoning in favour of a more liberal discipline : — 
“ Keep ’em down”—“ Teach them their duty with a rope’s-end””— 
“Never suffer them to talk’”-—“ Cut off objection at the root.” 
“They are ignorant fellows—rogues and vagabonds by nature, and 
must be ruled with a strong hand.’ Such are the compliments 
which the superiors of the navy are in the habit of paying their 
fellow-creatures, and themselves; and the reason is, they have an 
instinct that they themselves are as bad and foolish, and ought to 
be treated in the the same way if in the others’ places. Far are 
we from thinking that their conclusion is just in cither case. The 
folly we will not dispute ; but haughty aristocrats and flogged sea- 
man are alike to be made better by wise institutions. We have 
only to bear in mind, that the aristocrats in their way want improv- 
ing quite as much as the seamen. This is the reason, why the 
naval discipline of this country is not mended, and why sailors are 
forced to enter the service instead of being encouraged. 





the source of moral approbation, conspicuously into notice, was 
Hume, who, in his Essays, stated it as the foundation upon which 
a system of morals might be constructed, in express opposition to 
| the moral sense theory which was then greatly in vogue. Of this 
justly celebrated attempt it is only necessary here to observe, that 
although meritorious in a high degree, inasmuch as the progress 
made was in the right direction, yet the meanings attached to the 
principle are extremely vague and unsatisfactory, and the practical 
application is especially defective and incomplete. Helvetius and 
Hartley subsequently made still nearer approaches to a just deve- 
lopment of the principle. It was, however, reserved for a greater 
mind than either to improve upon the original rude outline, and to 
perfect not only a theoretical solution of the proposed. difficulty, 
but to prove its value and truth by a series of practical corollaries 
in the art of government and legislation, which will continue to be 
the wonder and admiration of succeeding generations, as they are 
of all those of the present, who overcome so much of their indolence 
and prejudice as to be able fairly to estimate the amount and prac- 
tical importance of these vast discoveries. 

“In the year 1768, it is said, a pamphlet of Dr Priestley’s fell 
| into the hands of Mr Benruam, at Oxford, who was then under 
twenty-one years of age. In one of the pages of this pamphlet was 
the phrase, ‘ the greatest sum of happiness,’ which was represented 
as the principle containing the only rational foundation of rules for 
human conduct. This impressed the mind of the great man in 
in question as being possibly the long desired answer and rule for 
all moral and political inquiries as to what is right. His theory 
then took the following form. Firstly, That morality, as applied to 
the conduct of individuals, is reducible to being the rule, the general 
observation of which would produce the GREATEST SUM OF HaAPPI- 
NEss among those who are to be affected by its consequences. 
Secondly, That the observance of the rule, asserted to be the rule 
of morality, is in the long run and taking all chances together, the 
safest and most likely guide to the happiness of the individual. 
Thirdly, That the principle, after being elucidated and established 
in the simpler case of individuals, is transferable to the operations 
of masses or combinations of men, as seen in the acts of govern- 
ing and regulating the movements of entire communities, 

“ It would ill aceord with the unaffected humility of the writer 
of the following paragraphs to stand forward more conspicuously to 
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praise the truly great discoverer of the principle in question. It is 
sufficient to say that aff that anybody may deem valuable as a prin- 
ciple in the ensuing pages, is derived from him; while, on the other 
hand, everything that is weak and inconclusive, in relation to its 
development, must be ascribed solely to the present writer. The 
single design being to cause the principle to be more known and 
discussed, no better plan was thought of than explaining the writer’s 
own views of the principle, in his own way, taking care to refer the 
raise which any might think merited, to that quarter where so 
rge a debt of gratitude is really due. 


“ It is a grave and interesting subject, and, as far as the writer is | 


concerned, he is quite as ready to receive reproof and correction 
(with a view to truth) from the hands of the friends to the princi- 
ple as from those of its enemies. 

“ The writer would be doing himself an injustice, if he were not 
to mention, by way of apology for many defects which cannot hope 
to escape prompt detection, that the paragraphs are merely selec- 
tions from materials which were, at one time, designed to occupy a 
much larger space. 


have previously proved his title to be read or listened to at that 
length. The writer’s impression of his own importance may be 
gathered from the bulk of his pamphlet. 


| 
“ The natural evils of this forced brevity and deficiency of illus- | 


tration too obviously appear in more than occasional obscurity. The 
writer entreats the reader who finds this effect, generously to 
believe, that he really had some meaning, which might possibly have 


been made apparent, if more detail and explanation could have been | 


indulged in. 

“ An effect of compression, pow worse then the former, 
appears in some of the paragraphs assuming a somewhat confident 
and dogmatical tone, and that upon subjects like those treated of, if 
intended, would be perfectly unendurable. No such rash presump- 
tion belongs to the writer. 
true spirit of philosophy cannot exist in the mind of any inquirer 
who does not advance to every discussion under the impression 
that his present BELIEF, be it what it may, may perchance be an 
ERROR. 

“ First of all, then, no motive, merely as such, can be said to be 
bad or good. Startle not! That is, it cannot be bad or good, 
merely for being of that particular quality, and without reference 
to results, past or anticipated. Is hunger, thirst, or lust, or love of 
country, or of creed, or of money, or of kindred, or fear or ambition, 
or, in, short, any passion or affection universally bad or good? 
Are either of them bad or good, irrespective of consequences in 
relation to others, and of intention respecting the agent? It is but 
a loose and ambiguous phraseology, which sets forth the quality of 
actions by describing the supposed character of the motive. If what 
are thus vaguely called bad motives make good actions bad—do 
good motives make bad actions good? The motive may exist in 
different degrees of intensity. and may, in every state of activity, be 
productive of good or of bad effects. No sort of motive, therefore, 
can be in itself a bad one; and when men talk of bad motives, they 


evidently refer to the intention of the actor, because the same mo- | 


tive, be it what it may and in any degree of intensity, might have 
produced results which we should have characterized differently. 
The same religious zeal, as a motive, led the Catholic missionaries 
of South America to their offices of peace and mercy, while their 
brethren in Europe were influenced by it to the burning alive their 
fellow-men. It is probable that Charles I. and Hampden did not 
differ widely in motive. In both it might be, and, I believe, was, 
love of country. But how differently do men characterize their 
intentions, according to the individual views of the probable results 
of such intentions! The King desired to abridge liberty, which he 
deemed a national evil; the subject wished to enlarge it;—in both 
it was patriotism to defend their opinions;—which was right ? 
Every man, who inclines to answer this question, must and _ will do 
it upon ‘ the greatest happiness principle,’ and he will estimate the 
value of the intentions of the actors by the principle of Utility, and 
by no other.” 





Royat Cooxery.—*‘ And now my dear Countess,’ said Louis, 
‘ I beg to invite you to supper in my apartment next Monday, to 
meet the Vicomtess du Barri and the Maréchale de Mirepoix; I 
will give you such an omelette to eat!’ 

“ * Made with a master’s hand, I presume ?’ added I, langhing. 


“* Yes,’ replied the King, with an air of pride, ‘ and I can assure | 


you that you have never partaken of such an omelette.’ 

“You will easily imagine that Louis XV. promised us an 
omelette of his making : he was indeed very fond of culinary affairs, 
and particularly interested in studying the various branches of the 
art of cooking. 


must relate to you a trifling anecdote on the subject of the King’s 
love of cooking. 


to give, at which some favourite dish of the King’s was to be served 
up, Louis XV., who was with me at the time, began to explain to 


< 


the man the most palatable and savoury manner of preparing it. 


The cook, who had no idea that he was in the presence of his sove- | 


reign, listened with enthusiasm for some time, and then exclaimed, 
‘I see, Sir, that you are a first-rate hand in our profession, and no 
doubt you receive excellent wages.’ 





Large books and long speeches, however, can- | 
not, in the present day, hope for favour, unless the writer or speaker | 


On the contrary, he believes that a | 


Les Dons de Comus, and la Cuisinidre Bourgeovise, | 
were his most favourite volumes, and he knew them by heart. I) 


A head cook, whom I had lately engaged, coming | 
one day to receive directions from me respecting a dinner I was about | 


“ HoweV¥er, it must be confessed, that Kings in general do not 
make good cooks ; they possess neither the requisite attention nor 
patience: of this we had a sufficient proof in Monday’s supper, 
Besides the persons mentioned as intended guests, there were the 
Dues d’Aiguillon and d’Ayen, and the Prince de Soubise. The 

| omelette was brought to table, but burned in a terrible manner. 
| The guests looked at each other with an air of consternation ; never. 
theless Louis XV. proceeded to help each person to it, and then, 
| taking a part himself, he said, ‘ It is rather burnt, to be sure, but 
| still quite eatable.’ 

“I need not say that every one eat ofthis execrable omelette, 
| for the stomach of the courtier is as much <at his prince’s disposal 

as his heart.”—Memoirs of Madame du Barri. \ 

Account or THE INrFAMous Parc-aux Cerrs, THE SERAGti9 
or Louris XV.—A female styled the surintendante had the manage- 
ment of the domestic affairs. She ruled with despotic sway, con- 
troulled the expenses, preserved good order, and regulated the 
amusements of her charges, taking care that they did not mix, one 
with the other. She fwas an elderly canoness of a noble order, 
| belonging to one of the best families in Burgundy. She was only 

known at the Parc as Madame, and no one ventured to give her an 
_ other title. Shortly after the decease of Madame de Pompadour, 

she had succeeded in this employ a woman of low rank, who had a 
most astonishing mind. Louis XV. thought very highly of her; and 
said, that if she were a man, he would have made her his minister, 
She had put the haram onZan admirable system, and instructed the 
| novices in all the necessary etiquette. 
| The Madame of my time was a woman of noble appearance, tall, 
| ascetic, with a keen eye, and imperious manner. She expressed a 

sovereign contempt of all the low-born beauties, confided to her 
trust. However, she did not treat her wards ill. Some one of 
them might produce a passion in the heart of the King, and she was 
determined to be prepared for whatever might fall out. As to the 
noble ladies, they were her favourites. Madame did not divide her 
flock into fair and dark, which would have been natural, but into 
| noble and ignoble. 

Besides Madame, there were two under-mistresses, whose duties 
consisted in keeping company with the young ladies who were 
| placed there. They sometimes dined with new comers, instructed 
| them in polite behaviour, and aided them in their musical lessons, 
| or in dancing, history, and literature, in which these ¢/éves were 
| instructed. Then followed a dozen women of lower station, crea- 
| tures for any service, half-waiting-women, half companions, who 
| kept watch over the young ladies, and neglected nothing: that could 
| injure each other at every opportunity. The work of the house 

was performed by proper servants and male domestics, chosen ex- 

pressly for their age and ugliness. They were paid high, but in 
| return for the least indiscretion, they were sent ¢o linger out their 
| ewistence in a state prison. A severe watch was kept over every 

person, of either sex, in this mysterious establishment. It was 
| requisite, in fact, that an impenetrable veil should be cast over the 
Srailiies of the king, and that the public should know nothing of 
| what occurred a tthe Parkc-aux Cerfs. The general term éléve was 
| applied to the young persons who were kept here. They were of 
| all ages, from nine to eighteen years, and till fifteen they were kept in 
| total ignorance of the city they inhabited. When they had attained 
| that age, no more mystery was made of it. They only endeavour- 
| ed to prevent them believing they were destined for the king’s 
| service. Sometimes they were told that they were imprisoned as well as 
| their family : sometimes, a lover rich and powerful kept them concealed 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


to satisfy his love. One thought she belonged to a German prince, 
another to an English lord. There were some, however, who, better 
informed, either by their predecessors, or by chance, knew precisely 
what was in store for them, and accordingly built*some exceedingly 
fine castles in the air. But when they were suspected to be so 
knowing, they were sent away, and either married, (if pregnant), or 
compelled to enter a cloister or chapter. 

The noble damsels were served with peculiar etiquette, eir ser- 
| vants wore a green livery. Those who belonged to the ignobles, 
| had their valets clothed only in gray. The king had arranged this, 
| and applauded it as one of the most admirable decisions of his life, 
| and contended with me that the families who paid this impost for 
| his pleasures, rere greatly indebted to him for it. Tassure you, my 
| friend, that there are often very peculiar ideas in the head of a king. 

The Parc-anx Cerfs cost enormous sums. The lowest expense 
was calculated at 150,000 livres, to pay only the functionaries and 
the domestics, the education and board of the éléves, &c. This 
does not include the cost of recruiting service, the indemnities paid 
to families, the dowry given with them in marriage, the presents 
made to them, and the expenses of the illegitimate children : this 
was enormous in cost, at least 2,000,000 livres a year, and yet I make 
the lowest estimation. The Parc-aux Cerfs was kept up for thirty- 
four years; it cost annually 4 or 5,000,000 livres, and that will 
amount to nearly 150,000,000, (6,250,000/.)—The same. 














A Barruinc SuHew or Reason —The curate of a little village 
| in France, one day read the gospel from a very worm-eaten book. 
Wherever a word was deficient, he supplied it with the name of 
Jesus. When the service was over, the Lord of the Manor said to 


him, “I think there was a more frequent mention of Jesus in the 
| gospel to-day, than I have ever heard before; at least the word 
| Jesus occurred very often.”—* Sir,” replied the worthy curate, “ We 
cannot use a better word upon any occasion.”—French Homonyme. 
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DISTINCTIONS WANTED FOR PEOPLE OF 
DISTINCTION. CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

A late entertainiug paper in your delightful miscellany, sug- De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—Oup Savine. 

ted to me the absolute necessity for the adoption of some OF ail corte of Cingi==Gee Goma Siem. 
external marks of distinction among the different classes of society. 
We have not always ‘‘a red-faced man” at hand, of whom to| Loss or Timz.—A female devotee, who confessed the great 
enquire concerning the respectability of strangers. Dress is the | attachment she had to play, was reminded by her confessor of the 
usual criterion in such cases; but it is by no means a safe one. | great loss of time which it occasioned. “ Ah, true,” said she “ there 
Unless a person have served an apprenticeship to a baberdasher, | is a deal of time lost in shuffling the cards.” — Table Talk. 
or a tailor, he will be liable to great mistakes in judging of the cost | « Quanquan.” Whilst the French General Decaen was Aide- 


of apparel ; and even should he calculate never so closely, he may de-Camp to his brother, he was once stopped in his travels by a 
et be misled by his ignorance of the tasks and whims of individuals. police officer. What is your name,” ar he, “Decaen.” “Of 


A lady but little favored by fortune, undertook to order a chest of | what place?” “De Caen.” “Whence come you ?” “De Caen.” 

oranges for a lady of rank; she was well dressed, was taken for | « What are you?” “ Aide-de-camp.” “To whom? “ General 

the lady herself, and treated with much respect. Soon after Lady Decaen.” “ Where are you going?” “ Au camp.” “There is so 

. Ld . . e . . a 

E. went in person to give a similar order at the same shop; her | much guanquan (botheration) in this business, that I arrest you as 

dress, though expensive, was strange and unfashionable ;—she a suspicioua person.”—Freach Homonymes. 

was accordingly considered as ‘‘ nobody,” and treated with a rude- itis yet Wh he F h 

ness which offended her, and deprived the poor fruiterer of a good |, 4, MAN TRviNG To Be INspiRED. — When the French poet 
Barthe was occupied with his love epistles and eclogues, a friend 


stomer.* Now you see, Mr Tatler, had there been any sign by | ; : P 
which he could lt known which of these ladies emesnad weit | observed him one evening near the great bason in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, stamping his feet and throwing his arms about like one 


and title, he might have behaved accordingly ; but as it is, no man n : a “pee pte 
can be secure of avoiding offence to great people, without demean- | POss¢ssed. He approached him. “ Why, my dear friend,” said he, 
8 A ie be “ what is the matter? what ails you?” “ I amin a horrid state,” 


oo, + eet bE comer args 7 be age | returned Barthe, = here have I been ogling the moon for this hour : 
ought to be remedied. | you know how it inspires those cursed Germans; well! on me it 
I am Sir, | has not the least influence. I am frozen to death, and perfectly 
Your respectful Admirer, | stupid; and I have got a cold in the head. The devil take the 

A. A. | moon, and the poets too; their tenderness confounds me.”—/bid. 
We agree with our correspondent that it is a very sad thing not A Gracious Soverricn.—A clergyman of Neufchatel, named 
to beable to know a lady of quality froma gentlewoman. We know | Petit Pierre (little Peter) had preached against the eternity of hell 
of nothing that can be done for the evil, unless the lady should | torments as incompatible with divine justice. The consistory sus- 
fairly ticket herself with a nota bene : as for example, ‘‘ N-B. This | pended him from his functions, and presented a petition to Frederic 
isa Viscountess :” or “ Take notice: the wearer of this card isa the Great for his dismissal; to which the King of Prussia replied, 
jord’s grandmother.” As for distinction of dress, the rich them- | “ If the inhabitants of Neufchatel desire to be eternal] damned, I 
selves would not for their own sake allow its resumption; but consent to it, and shall hold the devil blameless ; but Petit Pierre 
the rich might adopt other means. A lady might carry a picture | may remain where he is.” —J/bid. 


Mr TaTLER, 




















of her husband’s house on her back, to shew how she spends it; 
and a respectable man, after the fashion of the Hottentots, might 


Votuminovus Srory or a Tarer.—[{This will perhaps not be 
new to many of our readers; but when we repeat an old joke, it is 


wear a certain number of beef-steaks in his hat, to imply his under the impression that it will bear repetition M. Hubez, d’Alem- 


capability of eating so many more. | 
* A fact. 








Speak oF wHaT you Know.—A Scotch General of the name 
of Clark, dined one day at Paris in company with Garrick. After 
dinner he made a long speech, to show that the enthusiam of the 
English for Shakspeare was a mere fashion; that in reality nobody 
either admired or understood him; but that the admirable acting 
of Garrick had rendered him the idol of the whole nation. Gar- 
rick restrained himself for some time; at last he rose from table, 


and taking the General by the hand, “ Believe me, my dear Gene- | 


ral,” said he, “ I shall never think of discoursing upon the subject 
of war.” —French Homonymes. 


Mermarps.—[A fair correspondent has sent us the following 
stories respecting these sisters of the sea. The one mentioned in 
the first account seems to have been of a very accomplished turn of 
mind. } 


“Inthe year 1768, (says Dinas Bosquez, a Spanish author, who | 


died not long ago) after a huge tempest which broke down the 
dykes in Holland, and made way for the sea in the meadows 


some girls of the town of Edam in West Friezeland, going in a_ 


boat to milk their cows, perceived a mermaid embarrassed in the 
mud with very little water. 
brought it with them to Edam, dressed it in womens’ apparel, 
and taught it to spin. It fed like one of them, but could never be 
brought to offer a speech. Some time since it was brought to 
Haerlem, where it lived for some years, though still shewing an 
inclination to the water.” He also states that “‘ they had given 
It some notion of a deity, and that it made its reverences very 
devoutly whenever it passed by a crucifix.” 

“ Another author, of an older date, says, “In 1745 on the western 
coast of the island of Ceylon, some fishermen brought up at one 
draught of a net, seven mermen and maids, of which, several Jesuits, 
and among others a celebrated physician, were witnesses, who 
examined them with a great deal of care, and made dissections 
thereof, and who assert, ,that all the parts both internal and exter- 
nal were found perfectly ‘conformable to those of men.” 

“We have another account, of a merman, near the great rock 
called Diamond, on ‘the coast of Martinico. The persons who 
saw it, gave a precise description cp a notary. 

These testimonies of Jesuits and notaries remind us of the fol- 
Owing passage in the Winter’s Tale :— 

“ Autolicus. Here’s another ballad, of a fish that appeared upon 
the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore of April, forty thousand 
fathom above water, and sung this ballad against'the hard hearts of 
maids: it was thought, she was a woman, and was turned into a 
cold fish, for she would not exchange flesh with one that loved her. 

te ballad is very pitiful, and as true. 

cas. Is it true too, think you ? 


“ Autolicus. Five justices hands at it; and witnesses, more than 
my pack will hold’”’]. 





They took it into their boat, and | 


| bert, and Voltaire, being at Ferney together, it was proposed that 


| each in turn should relate a tale of robbers. M. Huber told his 
| story with much humour ; d’Alembert was equally pleasant ; when 
is 4 “ ” 4 “ 

| it came to the turn of Voltaire,—“ Gentlemen,” said he, “there 
| was once a Farmer-general.—Bless me !—I forget the 1est.””—Jbid. 


Potrricat Fatconry.—[The following spirited piece of pleasantry, 
in which the language of the falconer is so well sustained, is from 
the Atlas.|}—What a pity it is that his Majesty and the Duke of 
Wellington, eagles as they are, should be content with such low 
flights ; hovering and mousing, like owls: at best, impaling at a 
| sparrow, as the shrike does. Alas! alas! “ that eagles should be 
| mew’d when kites and buzzards prey at liberty.” We should not 
| have expected from such tercel-gentles as the King and the Duke 
this haggard raking : checking at motes and letting pass their quarry. 

Oh, for a noble flight, a swoop potential—something worthy of 
| their pride of place. There is a heron in the church, standing on one 
| leg and brooding in selfish sullenness o’er his crammed maw and 
| solitary sinecure. Pounce upon him, king of hawks! There is a 
fat teal in the law, waddling and quacking like his race, short- 
winged, short-legged, and full-breasted, without a merry-thought. 


with broods of goslings, fattening on the grain that should have fed 
| the domestic and the useful fowls—a corncrake in the Isle of Bute, 


| 
> Swoop on him, duke of eagles! A flock of 399 lordly wild-geese, 


a bustard on Eldon-hill, a summer-bird at Beaufort—that cuckoo 
in the pigeon’s-nest—a kittiewake at Lauderdale—rich food for 
well-trained faleons—a_ bittern at Beresford, booming in the 
_marches—a stuff’d duck at Newcastle, a cormorant at Canterbury, 
/and a bevy of see-birds fattening on the wreck of millions. Shake 
| thy bells Witt1AmM—off with thy rufter-hood Arrnur. Ye are no 

birds forthe bush. Prime and whet your noble beaks and talons. 

Here is prey—bere is game worthy of your haught career. The 
| spaniels are ranging—the ladies are lookingon. We will be your 
| falconers—we whistle ye off—steady, poise, soar, swoop, ware hawk 
| —they strike! Down comes corruption, and our brace of birds 


| unequalled have done for good what choughs and rooks have threa- 
| ten fedor evil. 


TO A BELL-RINGER. 
(FROM THE FRENCH.) 
Persécuteur du genre humain, 
Qui sonnez sans miséricorde, 
Que n’avez vous au cou la corde 
Que vous tenez dans votre main ? 


You cursedest of all bell-ringers, 
Why havn’t you round your neck what you’ve got in your fingers ? 


_ Evotisu Eprrapu.—Destouches wrote the following epitaph for 
| an Englishman :— 
Ci-git Jean Rosbif, Ecuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se désennuyer. 
Here lies Sir John Plumpudding, of the Grange, 
Who hung himself one morning, for a change. 
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| Covent Garden Theatre pleases us much better than that of 
| . - “96 es ° 
| Drury Lane. There is an aspect of solidity in it, without heayi. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | ness: the hand of the architect and the lover of proportion jg 
| evident: and the present facing of the boxes is less cold than that 


Covent GARDEN. | of Drury, without being in the least degree too warm. 
We have no right to criticise the performance of the Gamester last Would it not be to the advantage of the theatres, if drop-seats 


night, because (not to speak it profanely) we were only in at the were added, all round the pit, to the outside of the boxes? They 
death. To say the truth, we did not wish, nor was it necessary, could be raised and let down at pleasure: there would be room 
after what we had just seen of Miss Kemate in Juliet and Belvidera, | enough, in either case, for the people to pass; and it would be a 
to witness her performance through the whole of an inferior | great, and we think an attractive convenience to those, whose a 
tragedy. We thought to see more than we did, but miscalculated | are met by the awful intelligence of “ Only standing room!” We 
the time. From what little we did see, we should say that our 


must add, in order that this suggestion may not appear to come 


opinion is unaltered, When we say that the Gamester is an | from a hard-hearted critic, and so lose its commendation, that it 
inferior tragedy—we do it honour. It is a most inferior | originates with a lady. 

tragedy,—infima,—far down in the depths of calamitous common- | There is another thing, far easier to do, which we think would be 
place. We speak with reference to Shakspeare, and to tragedy | also very welcome. Both the theatres, with a liberality and a love 
properly so called, without meaning te deny that the author of music that do them credit, have latterly presented the audience 
(Epwarp Moore) was a clever man. He was a writer of elegant | with extra entertainments of fine overtures and symphonies from 
mediocrity, in verse and prose; but nothing more. When he came | the best masters. Nobody however is aware of this, with the 
to tragedy, he served us up a set of pangs without poetry, without 





exception of those who purchase play-bills and have seen the 


anything to reconcile the imagination. The Gamesteris one of those | papers, and who form a very small portion of the multitude assem. 
plays, which it has been pretended’ are equal to Shakspeare, in | bled. The consequence is, that little attention is paid to those 
moving the passions. It might as well be said, that an execution | enchanting compositons; the major part of the audience are talk. 
at the Old Bailey is equal to Shakspeare.%,We have a grudge | ing all the while, the galleries perhaps making a noise. The other 
against these bare representations of vice and misecry,—these wax- | night, while the divine overture to the Zauberflite was being played 
work imitations, real because the artist has not the skill to make | at Covent Garden, there was a continued uproar, which almost 
them less so, and dead in their very life. If they have ever done | drowned it except to those who sat near the orchestra. Now it 
good to gamesters and criminals (which we very much doubt) they | appears to us, that if at the commencement of one of these fine 
have been good things in their way, though they have no more been pieces of music, the audience were informed of the treat they were 
good plays, than a criminal brought on the stage must be a good | eoing to have, by a placard or flag, which all eyes could see, half 


actor. ‘of them would pay attention immediately, and the rest be piqued 
We take this opportunity of observing,; that the interior of | into it: which would be doing good to all parties. Se 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.|} THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





This Evening, the Farce of 


THE SCAPE-GOAT. 


This Evening, the Play of | 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 





Mrs Ford, (with Songs) Miss PEARSON, her 2ad appearance, Harriet, Ms ae Matty Maggs, ary T. BILL, 
Mrs Page, (with Songs) Miss BYFELD, {Hgnatius Polyglot, = Mr W. FARREN, 
Anne Page, Miss FAUCIT Mrs Quickly, Mrs C. JONES | Old Eustace, Mr WILLIAMS, Charles, Mr BRINDAL, 
s Sir John Falstaff Mr DOWTON Robin, Mr ROSS, Master Frederick, Master GALLOT. 
Justice Shallow, Mr W. BENNETT, Sir Hugh Evans, MrWEBSTER, | After which, the Opera of 
ee — eee THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
- oo Mr COOPER. ¥ Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sing 


‘ ae ** Tyrant soon Il burst thy Chains,” — ** An old Man wou’d be ing.’ 
Doctor Caius, Mr B. HILL, from the English Opera House, * . n old Man wou'd be wooing 


Host, Mr ANDREWS, Bardolph, Mr SALTER, 


The celebrated Scena from § The Maid of Judah,’ ‘‘ Fortune’s Frowns,” ’ 
And with Mr Horn, the Duet of ** Ah! Maiden fair.” 


Pistol, Mr YARNOLD, Nym, Mr FENTON, Robin, Miss LANE, - - ey Anak Bn 
Simple, Mr HUGHES, Rugby, Mr EATON, ee. ve MINE, Bo 
impie . Boy Count Almaviva, Mr HORN, Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 
Previous to the Play, the Band will perform C. M. Von Weber's Overture | Doctor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, Fiorello, Mr COOKE, 
to * Der Freischutz Basil, Mr HUCKEL, Argus, Mr BISHOP, 
After the Divertisement, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Le Siege de Corinthe.” Talboy, Mr V. WEBSTER, Officer, Mr GALLOT, 


Notary, Mr COATES, Alguazil, Mr LODGE. 
After which, a New Divertisement, by Mons. Simon, entitled 


LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 


To which will be added, the Musical Entertainment of 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


The Overture and Musie, composed and selected by Mons. Simon. Maria Darlington, Mrs PATON, who will introduce ** When harmony 

The Principal Characters by Wakens,” and ‘I’ve been roaming,” 
Misses O'BRIEN, BARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, Mrs Selborne, Mrs T. HILL, _ Mrs Fixture, Mrs TAYLEURE, 

N‘HENBY. LYDIA Sir Mark ¢ _ cae AMS, poe By BRINDAL, 
aber oan Alfre ighflyer, I ‘INING, 
Mesdames, Vallancey, Gear, Willmott, Webster, Claire, EF. Jones, &c. ™ oc Mr ROSS, 
Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, | Gamekeeper, Mr C. MORRIS, Groom, Mr COATES. 
Messrs. Wieland, Chikini, Bartlett, Baker, Downe, Moxay, Stanley, : : -_— i 
Roffery, Burdett. | To conclude with (last time this Season) the Comedy of 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


To conclude with the Farce of | Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Clara, Miss M, GLOVER, 


ay T T TOTO Mrs General Dar 1 Mrs GLOVER. 
LOVE, L&W), AND! PT SIC. Sir Simon Steck, ere MEW 'PARREN 
: > TW onwuPpYE or sin ack, q ~ f ON, 
Mrs Hillary, Mrs ORGER, — Laura, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Major Osmond, Mr BRINDAL, John, Mr ROSS, 
Lubin Log, Mr LISTON, Rattle, Mr COOPER, 





Doctor Camphor, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Danvers, Mr HOOPER, 
Flexible, Mr HARLEY, in which Character he will 
sing ** The Humours of a Playhouse,” 
Andrew, Mr WEBSTER, John Brown, Mr HUGHES, 
Waiter, Mr HONNOR, Coachman, Mr YARNOLD. 


On Monday, Lionel and Clarissa ; and Speed the Plough, 


se 
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On Monday, The Hypocrite; Deaf as a Post; and Masaniello. 














